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In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  much  the  British  income  tax  co-aid 
he  reduced  by  the  abolition  of  food  subsidies*  the  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchacquer  recently  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  tax 
burden  resulting  from  the  food  siibsidies  amounts  to  3  shillings  3  perj.ce 
per  pound  sterling  (the  equivalent  of  l6-l/H  cents  to  the  dollar)  as 
compared  with  the  standard  British  income  tax  rate  of  9  shillings  per 
pound  sterling  (the  equivalent  of  H5  cents  to  the  dollar).     The  annual 
cost  of  British  food  subsidies  is  about  8  pounds  sterling  ($3^)  per  head 
of  the  civilian  population. 

The  Belgian: and  Netherlands  Governments  have  agreed  to  suspend*  be- 
ginning January  1.  the  new  Benelux  tariffs  on  butter*  eggs*  cheese*  canned 
f ish »  and  cocoa  beans-     These  products  have  been  imported  into  Belgium 
duty  free  since  V-E  Day  and  the  agreed  suspension  of  the  new  tariffs  will 
continue  the  duty  free  status . 
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WORLD  EICE  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

The  1947-U8  (August- July)  world  rice  crop  is  forecast  at  7,050  mil- 
lion "bushels,  compared  with  6,900  million  the  year  "before,  according  to 
the  second  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri cultural  Relations.  While 
the  forecast  of  the  current  crop  is  150  million  bushels  more  than  Pro- 
duction in  the  preceding  year,  it  is  still  350  million  below  the  prewar 
(l935-36/39-]+0)  average  of  "7,^00  million  bushels.    Much  of  Southeast  Asia's 
crop  is  harvested  in  December,  and  planting  of  the  rice  acreage  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  not  yet  completed . 

Production  is  recovering  to  some  extent  in  the  war -affected  countries 
of  Asia,  and  most  of  the  increase  in  production  this  year  is  in  that  area. 
In  Europe,  a  record  acreage  was  planted,  and  production  exceeds  slightly  the 
prewar  average.    The  crops  of  North  America  and  Africa  rose  above  the  high 
level  of  last  year.    A  decrease  in  production,  however,  is  possible  in  South 
America,  where  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  is  now  being  planted. 

The  production  of  Asia  is  estimated  at  6,580  million  bushels,  compared 
with  6,1+50  million  the  year  before  and  with  7,100  million  before  the  war. 
Excluding  the  rice  area  and  production  of  India,  the  acreage  of  other  Asiatic 
countries  increased  from  2  to  3  million  acres,  and  production  nearly  200 
million  bushels,  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.    Primarily  because  of  some 
reduction  in  India's  acreage  and  production,  howover,  the  total  harvest  of 
Asia  shows  a  relatively  small  rise. 

In  the  prewar  surplus  area  of  Burma,  Siam,  and  French  Indochina,  the  to- 
tal production  may  be  from  60  to  100  million  bushels  larger  than  that  of  the 
year  before.    The  greatest  progress  in  increasing  acreage  was  in  Burma, 
where  nearly  900,000  more  acres  were  planted  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  harvest  is  expected  to  be  quite  good. 

The  production  of  Siam  is  expected  to  be  about  25  percent  larger  than 
in  the  year  before „    The  area  was  increased  and  flood  damage  early  in  the 
season  proved  to  be  less  harmful  than  first  expected.       information  from 
French  Indochina  is  meager,  but  seme  decrease  is  believed  to  be  occurring  in 
that  country's  production, 

The  19^7  rice  harvest  of  China  is  only  slightly  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  according  to  the  third  official  estimate.    The  acreage,  although 
increased  by  nearly  800,000  acres  over  the  year  before,  was  1,U00,000  acres 
less  than  during  the  average  (1935-39)  prewar  period.    High  yields  were  obtained 
in  most  provinces,  but  floods  in  some  districts  reduced  the  yield  per  acre 
below  last  year's  large  outturn.    A  good  crop  was  al3o  harvested  in  Formosa, 
where  production  is  reported  to  be  about  90  percent  of  prewar. 

The  crop  of  South  Korea  is  15  percent  larger  than  in  19^6,  and  about  85 
percent  of  prewar.    Efforts  to  increase  acreage  were  partially  successful, 
and  the  yields  per  acre  shews  substantial  improvement  over  those  of  last  year. 
Data  are  available  for  South  Korea  only,  which  before  the  war  produced  about 
75  percent  of  Korea's  total  rice  crop. 

The  rice  acreage  of  the  Indian  Union  is  reported  at  60  million  acres, 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year-    The  yield  per  acre  is  reported 
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slightly  above  last  year's,  giving  a  total  production  of  1,465  million 
bushels  for  the  Indian  Union,  compared  with  1,430  million  the  year  before. 
In  Pakistan,  which  accounted  for  about  one -fourth  of  India's  to"Dal  rice 
area  in  1946-47,  the  acreage  was  believed  to  be  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.    The  rice -crop  conditions  of  Pakistan  on  October  15  were  good,  ex- 
cept in  some  flood  areas  where  damage  occurred,  and  yields  per  acre  were  ex- 
pected to  be  above - average . 

The  acreage  of  Japan  was  larger  than  in  1946,  and  fairly  good  conditions 
prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.    Production  equal  to  the  good 
crop  of  the  year  before  had  been  forecast,  but  unfavorable  weather  resulted 
in  a  slight  downward  revision  of  the  crop  estimate. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  large  crop  is  being  produced,  even  though 
typhoons  before  harvest  lowered  production.    The  acreage  and  outturn  exceed 
the  prewar  (1935-36/39-40)  average,  but  are  not  quite  up  to  the  level  attained 
in  1940-41,  when  the  last  crop  before  Pearl  Harbor  was  harvested. 

British  Malaya  has  increased  rice  acreage  extensively  this  season.  About 
80,000  more  acres  were  planted  to  rice,  mostly  on  new  land,  for  harvest  next 
April.     Heavy  rainfall  in  Ceylon  resulted  in  a  slight  reduction  of  the  rice 
crop  of  that  country. 

Favorable  weather  in  Europe  made  possible  a  large  rice  harvest.  Produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  54  million  bushels,  32  percent  larger  than  last  year's 
crop  of  4l  million,  and  2  percent  more  than  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of 
53  million  bushels.    Italy's  crop  was  markedly  above  that  of  1946,  The 
acreage  was  45,000  acres  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  weather  was 
favorable  for  a  bumper  crop.    Weather  in  Spain  likewise  was  beneficial,  and 
yields  approaching  Spain's  former  high  yields  per  acre  were  harvested.  Pro- 
duction in  Portugal  also  was  larger  than  in  1946. 

The  outturn  of  Africa  is  estimated  at  143  million  bushels,  representing 
a  4-percent  rise  above  138  million  last  year,  and  a  35-percent  gain  over 
106  million  before  the  war.    In  Egypt,  a  record  acreage  was  planted,  and 
growing  conditions  favored  rice  production.    Madagascar's  crop  also  is  re- 
ported to  be  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 

Present  prospects  indicate  that  production  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  exceed  last  year's  high  level.     In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  record  crops 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  chiefly  responsible  for  an  8-percent 
gain  over  the  production  of  that  Continent  last  year..    The  outturn  of  North 
America  is  estimated  at  99  million  bushels  compared  with  91  million  a  year  earlier, 
and  with  the  prewar  average  of  63  million  bushels. 

Planting  in  several  South  American  countries  is  nearing  completion.  In- 
dications are  that  the  rice  production  of  that  Continent  may  not  increase  in 
1947-48,  and  may  be  even  less  than  last  year.     In  Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  the 
principal  rice-exporting  State  of  Brazil,  unfavorable  weather  during  planting 
time,  combined  with  the  difficulty  experienced  in  marketing  last  year's  sur- 
plus, is  expected  to  result  in  a  20-percent  drop  of  acreage  below  that  of 
last  year. 
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Sorae  increase  may  take  place  in  the  acreage  of  other  exporting  countries, 
such  as  Chile,  British  Guiana,  and  Uruguay,    It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the 
acreage  of  Ecuador.    Surinam's  crop  was  affected  hy  drought,  and  a  surplus 
is  not  expected  to  he  available  for  export,    Of  the  non-exporting  countries , 
Colombia  produced  a  record  crop,  but  in  Venezuela  the  outturn  shoved  some 

reduction.  

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eolations  Gommittoo 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Fred  J.  Rossitor,  L,  T, 
Willahan,  and  C.  H.  Farnworth, 

WOELD  OUTPUT  OF  DAISY  PRODUCTS,  THIRD  QUARTER  19^7 

Tho  output  of  manufactured  dairy  products  varied  considerably  by  countries 
in  the  July -September  quarter  compared  vith  the  same  quarter  last  year.  In 
Australia,  widespread  rains  in  August  and  much  of  September  greatly  improved 
producing  conditions.    Conditions  in  New  Zealand  were  also  favorable  for  dairy 
production .    During  the  late  winter  (mid-August  to  mid-September),  however,  the 
dairy  manufacturing  zones  in  Argentina  experienced  cold  weather  and  little 
rain.    Output  declined  during  the  last  part  of  the  quarter  under  review  and 
milk  flow  for  the  new  producing  season  was  nearly  a  month  behind  the  usual 
schedule.    An  increase  in  milk  production  in  Canada  brought  about  a  larger  pro- 
duction of  all  daiiy  products  with  the  exception  of  choose.    While  total  milk 
production  in  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  was  below  a  year  earlier,  the 
output  of  butter  and  choose  was  higher  due  largely  to  a  5  percent  decline  in 
fluid  milk  and  cream  consumption.    In  Cuba,  the  production  of  milk  and.  the 
output  of  dairy  products  were  above  levels  of  recent  years  . 

In  Europe,  where  tho  most  severe  drought  in  many  years  prevailed-,  pastures 
were  poor  throughout  most  of  the  July -September  period.    The  resulting  lowered 
milk  production  was  reflected  in  a  decline  in  the  output  of  manufactured  dairy 
products,  especially  in  northwest  Europe. 

Butter  production  in  the  third  quarter  of  19^-7  showed  an  increase  over 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  19^+6  in  tho  more  important  producing  countries. 
Of  these,  the  greatest  improvements  occurred  in  Canada.    Rationing  of,  and 
ceiling  prices  on  butter  were  removed  near  the  end  of  the  second  quartor.  The 
resultant  higher  prices  greatly  stimulated  production.    The  quantity  of  butter 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  the  third  quarter  also  exceeded  that  of  a 
year  ago.     Production  of  butter  in  Australia  was  above  last  year's  third  quarter 
output,  while  in  New  Zealand,  butter  gradod  for  export  also  showed  an  increase 
over  the  earlier  year.    Declines  in  output  wore  noted  in  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom,  -where  the  producing  conditions  already  referred 
to  wore  particularly  unfavorable . 

Cheese  production  in  the  July -September  quarter  was  abovo  that  for  the  same 
period  of  19^6  in  the  United  States  and  Australia  only  ,    In  the  former  country, 
output  increased  8  percent.    This  improvement  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of 
American  chc-ddar  cheese,  production  of  which  wa3  approximately  16  percent  above 


(Text  continued  on  Page  413;   table  follows) 
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the  third  quarter  of  I9U6.     Cheese  production  in  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Denmark  was  well  "below  a  year  earlier. 

Canned  milk  production  in  the  quarter  under  review  dropped  "below  the  level 
of  a  year  ago.     Canada  showed  an  increase  in  production  for  the  quarter  with 
output  amounting  to  8l.8  million  pounds,  compared  with  73-0  million  pounds  for 
the  same  three  months'  period  last  year.     In  Cuba,  where  conditions  for  produc- 
tion were  better  than  at  any  comparable  period  for  several  years,  canned  milk 
production  rose  19  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  19^7  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious year.     Output  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  in  the  United  States  was 
only  88  percent  of  that  for  the  comparable  period  of  19^-6,  declines  occurring 
in  the  manufacture  of  "both  condensed  and  evaporated  milk.     Output  in  the 
Netherlands  showed  an  upturn,  notwithstanding  adverse  pasture  conditions. 
Production  in  that  country,  however,  is  small  compared  with  prewar. 

For  dried  milk,  Canada  was  the  only  producing  country  in  which  output  ran 
ahead  of  that  last  year.    The  diversion  of  milk  to  the  production  of  "butter  re- 
sulted in  larger  quantities  of  skim  milk  for  drying.    In  the  United  States, 
third  quarter  production  was  98  percent  of  19**6.    In  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  only  other  countries  for  which  figures  were  available  for 
this  quarter,  the  output  in  the  former  country  was  93  percent  of  a  year  ago, 
while  in  the  latter,  it  dropped  to  76  percent  for  the  same  period. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad;  -  Sydney  -  Conditions  in  the  grazing  areas  of 
Australia  have  never  been  better,-     with,  the  exception  of  a  few  very  minor 
districts.    Pastures  are  plentiful..,  and  with  stock  in  good  condition,  the 
outlook  for  Increased  production  of  dairy  products  is  excellent. 

Wellington  -  Good  producing  season  to  date  in  New  Zealand.    Butterfat  pro- 
duction in  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  season  showed  a  ten  percent  increase 
over  last  year. 

Ottawa  -  The  production  outlook  in  Canada  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  not 
too  promising.    Feed  grains  are  in  short  supply,  and  before  the  winter  is  over, 
will  probably  result  in  lower  milk  product! Dn  in  certain  areas. 

Copenhagen  -  No  improvement  in  the  outlook  for  domestic  livestock  feeds 
in  Denmark.    Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  production  decreasing.    Decline  expected 
to  continue . 

Prepared  by  Floyd  E.  Davis  and  Regina  Murray,  and  based  largely  upon  reports 
of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Officers  in  countries  included  in  the  summary. 

WORLD  DRIED  -  PEACH  PRODUCTION  DOWN  l/ 

The  19^+7  preliminary  estimate  of  dried -peach  production  in  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  Australia,  Chile,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  leading 
commercial  producing  countries,  is  2U,000  short  tons,  compared  with  31,^-00 
(revised)  tons  in  19I+6  and  28,300  tons  in  I9U5. 

This  represents  a  7  percent  decrease  from  the  ^>-year  (19^1-^5)  average 
of  25,800  tons  and  an  11  percent  decrease  from  the  10-year  (1936-^5)  average  of 
26,900  tons.    Output  in  Chile  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  showed  a  slight 
increase  from  19^+6,  but  that  in  the  three  other  countries  decreased.  The 

largest  decline  occurred  in  the  United  States^  _     

1/    A  more  extensive  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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PEACHES,  DRIED:     Estimated  commercial  production  in 
specified  countries,  averages  19^1-1+5  and  1936-1+5,  annual  19I+O-U7 
  _  (Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


J.  O  ciX 

At1  ctc>  n"l"  i  ■n/^ 

•An      y*^  1  I  n 

» ri.U.0  OX  CA  X  X  ct 

t      wllJ.  L  ^ 

Smith 
iiirica  : 

X1  A  J±.  <f  X  i 

UUUal  , 

,  United 

o+  <^a 

Total 

Short 

:  Short 

'  Short  : 

:  Short 

:  Short 

:  Short 

Short 

tons  i 

tons 

:  tons  : 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Averages 
"T9I+l"^+5  ! 
1936-1+5 

2,600' 
1,900: 

500. 
!       . ;  500 

1,000: 
■  1,300' 

900: 
800: 

5,000: 
:  l+,500: 

20,800' 
22,1+00' 

25,800 
26,900 

Annual  ' 

1940  ! 
19^1  : 
19^2 

19^3 
I9hk 

19^5 
191+6  b/ 
19I+7  b/ 

:  1,000. 
sa/  2,800 

Uoo 

:a/  U,300 
:  2,500 
:  3,200 
:  l+,300 
:.  3,000 

:  500: 
:  600 : 
:  1+00 
:  i+oo 
:  500 
r  ■  ■  6oo 
:a/  500 
:  1+00 

1,200: 
.  1,100. 

•  1,300 
:■•  900: 

•  1,000: 
:  800: 
:  .  800. 
:  900 

1,000- 
300. 
700- 
1,100 
:  1,300 
:  900- 
•a/  800' 
900 

3,700: 
.a/  l+,800 

2,800' 
:a/  6,700: 
r  5,300- 
:  5,500- 
.a/  6,1+00; 
"  5,200 

2i+,i+oo 
ii+,900 
:  23,200 
a/  16,1+00 
•a/  26,700 
22,800' 
:&/  25,000 
•c/(  16,000' 

:a/ 

a/ 
:a/ 

a/ 
f 

28,100 
19,700 
26,000 
23,100 
32,000 
28,300 
31,^00 
2l+,000 

Compiled  from  trade  and  official  sources. 

a/  Revised,    b/  Preliminary,     c/  Trade  estimate 


not  official. 


The  smaller  pack  was  due  primarily  to  a  stronger  demand  for  fresh  consump- 
tion and  canning  in  most .'  countries .     Some  adverse  weather  in  some  countries  was 
reported  but  no  serious  losses  were  experienced.    Another  factor  which  influenced 
the  smaller  pack  was  the . growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  importing  countries 
to  impose  import  restrictions  to  conserve  foreign  exchange.    This  situation  put 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  processors  in  some  countries  as  to  the  export  possibilities 
during  the  present  season  and  finally  resulted  in  a  slowing  down  of  drying. 
The  present  export  season  has:been  to  date  one  of  the  slowest  in  recent  years. 
Exports  from  Argentina  and  Chile 'have  been  much  smaller  than  usual  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  export ' season.    Australia  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  are  not  large  exporters  in  any  year.    United  States  exports  during  the 
19^6-1+7  season  were  12,677  tons  which' were  considerably  above  the  prewar  and 
war-period  average.    The  large  volume  of  last  year's  United  States  exports  is 
not  likely  to  occur  again  during  the  present  season  primarily  because  of  the 
lack  of  dollar  exchange  in  the  principal  importing  countries. 


(Continued  on  Page  420) 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 


PHILIPPINE  RICE  PRICES 
SHOW  SLIGHT.  UPTURN 

Rice  prices  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during* the  week  ended  November 
Si  gained  slightly  over  early -- November  quotations.    Milled  No.  1  Macan  was 


quoted  at  $9.11  to  $9-31  per  100  pounds. compared  vith 
first  week  of  November. 


.30.  to  $8.91  in  the 


This  moderate  rise  followed  a  steady  decline  in  prices  which  began  in 
July,  when  milled  No.. .  1  was  quoted  from.. $12. 55  to  $13. 16  per  100  pounds. 
In  September  19^-6,  prices  for  this  quality  were  around  $22.48  per  100 
'pounds.    Quotations  of  imported. rice  since  July  have  remained  at  the  level 
of  prices  paid . 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS: 


Rice  prices  per  100  pounds ,  week  ended 
November  21,.  with  comparisons   • 


:Nativo,  Macan.  Milled  ; 

NARIC 

: Rough,  deli ve re 

Date 

rex -warehouse,  Manila  ; 

No.  1 

: Cabana tuan 

:      No.  1 

:      No.,  2  : 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

:  Dollars 

Sept.  1946  (average) 

:  22.48 

:      21.87  -  : 

12.20 

July  19^7  -"High, 

:  13.16 

12.96  : 

12.11 

:    .  8.06 

July  19^7  -  Low 

:  12.55 

12.15  :. 

12,11 

:  7.81 

August  -.  High,  . .  .  ' 

:  •  12 .96 

:      12.55  : 

12.11 

:  7.81 

August ■ -  Low 

:  11.54 

:      10 .93  : 

12.11 

7.06 

September  -  High  V.. 

11.34 

:      10.93  : 

12.11 

:  6.80 

September  -  Low 

8.71 

:      "8.10  .  ; 

12.11 

4,79 

October  -  High 

9.92 

:       9*52.  : 

12.11 

•  5.54 

October  -  Low 

8.50 

.7.90  : 

12.11 

:  4.54 

Nov.  1-7  High 

8.91 

-8..30.  :. 

12.  ;11 

5.04 

Novo  1-7  -  Low 

8.30 

7.90  : 

12  ..11 

4.54 

Nov.  8-14  -  High  : 

9.31  : 

9.11  ■.: 

12.11  : 

5.29 

Nov.  8-14  -  Low       '  : 

8.50  : 

8 .10  : 

12.11  : 

5  .04 

Nov.  15-21  -  High 

.9.31  : 

9.11  : 

12.11  : 

5.29 

Nov.  15-21  -  Low  : 

9.H  : 

8.91  : 

12.11  : 

5.29 

From  Daily  Market  Report,  Bureau  of  Commerce 

, ' Philippine  Government . 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


CUBAN  CATTLE 
CONDITIONS  GOOD 

Cattle  in  Cuba  at  this  time  are  in  good  condition  as  a  result  of  ade- 
quate rainfall  during  the  summer  and  fall.     Present  prices  are  about  12.5 
cents  per  pound  on  foot  at  local  markets,  the  highest  in  many  years.  Now 
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that  cattle  are  heavy  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  the  supply  of  meat  is 
nearly  adequate,  hut  another  acute  scarcity  is  forecast  for  next  winter  and 
spring. 

SOW  NUMBERS  IN  DENMARK 
CONTINUE  DECLINE 

Total  and  bred  sow  numbers  in  Denmark,  according  to  the  November  15  census, 
continue  the  downward  trend  and  show  more  than  seasonal  decline.    The  critical 
feed  situation  and  inadequate  prices  for  export  bacon  have  led  to  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  breeding  sows.     In  comparison  with  November  of  19^-6,  total 
sow  numbers  have  decreased  more  than  18  percent,  while  bred  sows  .declined  by 
almost  28  percent.    As  a  result,  farrowings -during  the  early  part  of  19^8  and 
marketings  the  latter  part  of  can  bo  expected  to  be  considerably  reduced. 

In  November  of  this  year,  total  hog  numbers  were  1,857,000  head,  compared 
with  1,848,000  of  a  year  ago.    Bred  sows  numbered  84,000  head  against  116,000 
and  total  number  of  sows  were  reported  at  154,000,  compared  with  189,000  a  year 
earlier.     Suckling  pigs  totaled  349,000  against  403,000,  while  slaughter  hogs 
reached  1,347,000,  compared  with  1,247,000  a  year  previous.    Slaughter  hogs 
were  the  only  category  to  reflect  an  increase  over  a  year  ago.    For  other 
comparative  data,  see  November  10,  19^7  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

INDIA'S  PEPPER  PRODUCTION 
TO  EQUAL  LAST  YEAR 

India's  1947-48  pepper  crop,  harvested  from  December  to  March,  will  be 
the  sane  as  the  previous  season,  or  44.8  million  pounds,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates.    Port  and  interior  stocks  at  the  end  of  October  in  the  Alleppey  area 
were  estimated  at  9.5  million  pounds  and  those  in  the  Tellicherry  area  at  12.3 
million  pounds.  .  •      .  •• 

About  21.2  million  pounds  of  pepper  were  exported  from  South  Indian  ports 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1947,  of  which  11.2  million  pounds  were  destined 
to  the  United  States,  6.1  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1.3  to  other  European  countries, 
and  2.6  million  pounds  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

After  the  Government  of  India  announced  the  de- control  of  pepper  exports, 
effective  October  18,'  1947,  considerable  speculative  buying  occurred.  Prices 
of  pepper  increased  almost  at  once  from  $31.20  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds, 
f.o.b.  Cochin,  to  $35-70  per  hundredweight. 

ONE -THIRD  OF  GOLD  COAST 
COCOA  PURCHASED 

Purchase  of  Gold  Coast  cocoa  from  the  opening  of  the  season,  October  3 
through  November  13,  1947,  as  reported  to  the  Gold  Coast  Cocoa  Marketing  Board 
by  its  buying  agents,  amounted  to  145.2  million  pounds.    This  is  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  Gold  Coast  crop,  currently  estimated  at  42-5  to  1+50  mil- 
lion pounds.    The  1946-47  crop  totaled  428  million  pounds. 
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COLOMBIA  TO  IMPORT  EUROPEAN  .GCCDS 

AGAINST  COFFEE  BARTER  CREDITS./  ".  V 

Although  for  some  weeks  there  has  "been  considerable  discussion  of  Colombia' £ 
plan  to  import  European  goods  against  credits  established  in. .Europe  through 
barter  of  Colombian  coffee  "by  the  National  Coffee  Federation,  the  details  of 
the  arrangement  have  only  recently  teen  released.  .  .  ..... 

The  procedure  by  Colombia's  Office  of  Exchange  Control  in  issuing  import 
licenses  for  use  against' barter  credits  in  Europe ■ will  be  as  follows:  ; 

1.  The  National' Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  -must  advise  the  Office 
of  Exchange  Control  of  the  maximum',  sum  of  exchange  which  will  be 
available  in  each  of ■  the  countries ' with  whom  barter  is  intended. 

2.  Merchants  will  submit  their  import  requirements  to  the  Office 
..   ."-     of  Exchange  Control  in  accordance  with  specified  procedure. 

3.  .When  the  Office  of  Exchange  Control  has .received  the  importers' 

requirements,  it  will  authorize  import  licenses  to  the  extent 
■..        the  Coffee  Federation  holds  exchange  to  cover  them. 

k.    For  each  import  license  that  may  be  approved  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing,  the  Office  of  Exchange  Control  will  inform  the 
interested  parties  of  the  amount  of  exchange  available  to  the 
Federation  against  which  credits  may  be  opened  in  Europe . for 
payment  of  merchandise .    The  Coffee  Federation  may,  request  any 
advance  payments  or  guarantees  it  deems  advisable  in  this  connection. 

5.    The  importer  will  present  to  the  Office  of  Exchange  Control  proof 
that  he  has  negotiated  the  pertinent  credit  with  the  Coffee  Federa- 
tion and  guarantee  to  turn  over  shipping  documents  to  the  Control  ■ 
Office  as  soon  as  they  are  received, 

,:■';     "     '      ■    •,      GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS     '  ;  >:>;: 
■  •  [Continued  from  Page  k  15),  '         •  -!: 

CANADA'S  MOISTURE  RESERVES  '  \  '    :.        :  ' 

FOR  SPRING  GRAIN  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

.  Moisture  conditions  during  August -October  indicate  that-  subsoil  moisture 
reserves  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  are  well  above  average,  according  to  a  trade 

report .  .  ,  . 

The  present  moisture  reserves  are  said  to  assure  an  .excellent  start  for' 
spring  grains,  which  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  country's  grain  outturn.  Sub- 
soil moisture  is  reported  to  bo  well  above  average  in  all  three  Provinces  with 
the  highest  relative  position  in  Alberta.    Only  a  few  scattered  districts  appear 
to  have  below-average  moisture  conditions,-    following  the .general  fall  rains . 
Heavy  rains  wore  reported  in  the  areas  that  were  driest  in  the  past  growing  ;. 
season.  •  ,     -  v  1  §  ■  ■'    2     ■■■ : ..    ■  ' 

:     ,         .'  ■  .  •''       :"  "    '    :-  'ri-      •■■  ■ 
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fffllTS,  VEGETABLES  AMD  NUTS 

ALGESIA'S  CITRUS  ..    ■  ■  "  . 

CROP  LARGER 

Algeria's  orange  crop  (including  mandarins  and  Clementines)  for  19*1-7 
48  is  now  forecast  at  3,401,000  boxas,  or  11  percent  above  last  year's  crop 
of  3,055,000  and  7  percent  nore  than  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  3,191,000 
boxes.    The  above  mentioned  crop  consists  of  2,362,000  boxes  of  oranges,  about 
800,000  above  last  year's  crop.    Tangerines  and  clenentines,  because  of 
drought  are  estimated  at  1,039,000  boxes  of  500,000  less  than  in  the  previous 
season.    Grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at  9,100  boxes  as  compared  with 
about  5,500  last  season.    Lemon  production  of  145,00  boxes  is  42  percent 
higher  than  the  1946-1+7  crop  of  102, 0C0  "boxes. 

The  acreage  of  citrus  has  increased  steadily  from  26,000  acre3  in  1937 
to  60,000  acres  in  1946  but  production,  because  of  shortage  of  equipment, 
fertilizer,  and  water,  has  not ■ increased • in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trees. 

Exports  for  the  1945-46  season . amounted  to  1,967,000  boxes  of  oranges, 
1,839,000  to  France,  99,000  to  United  Kingdom,  25,000  to  Belgium,  and  4,000 
to  Switzerland.    All  exports  of  grapefruit  and  lemons  amounting  to  27,000  and 
53,000  boxes,  respectively,  went  to  France. 

LEBANON  CITRUS 
PRODUCTION  HIGHER 

Total  citrus  production  in  Lebanon,  according  to  the.  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  1947-48  season  is  estimated  at  2,9l8,0C0  boxes,  nearly  double 
the  preceding  season's  crop  of  1,646,000  boxes. 

Ideal  weather  conditions  during  the.  blossoming  period  are  expected  to 
result  in  an  orange  crop  of  2,280,000  boxes,  compared  with  1,211,000  boxes  in 
previous  season.    The  current  estimate  consists  of  1,890,000  boxes  of  swoot 
oranges,  252,300  boxes  of  mandarins,  126,000  boxes  of  bitter  oranges,  and 
12,000  boxes  of  sweet  limes.    The  entire  bitter  orange,  mandarin  and  sweet 
lira  crop,  together  with  1,000,000  boxes  of  oranges,  is  expected  to  be  con- 
sumed locally,  leaving  about  890,000  boxes  as  exportable  surplus  for  1S;48. 

Lemon  production  for  1947  is  estimated  at  638,000  boxes,  nearly  double 
the  production  of  the  previous  season.    About  40  percent  will  be  available  for 
export . 

.     FATS  AND  OIIS 

BELGIAN  CONGO  PALM  ■}    ■      .  \ 

EXPORTS  INCREASE 

Palm  oil  oxports  from  the  Belgian  Congo  for  the  first  six  months  of  19^+7 
totaled  54,000  short  tons  compared  with  96,700  in  1946  (12  months)  and  the 
prewar  average  of  73,000.    The  United  States  received  almost  14,000  tons  or 
25  percent  of  the  1947  ( January- June )  exports. 
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Pain  kernel  shipments  cane  to  33,000  tons  for  January -June  1947,  57,000 
for  1946,  and  95,600,  the  1935-39  average.    In  addition,  the  Congo  exported 
5,000  tons  of  pain  kernel  oil  during  January-June  1947  compared  with  10,000 
for  the  year  1946. 

At  present  the  Belgian  Congo  is  the  world's  principal  supplier  of  pain 
oil  whereas,  in  prewar  years  Sunatra  and  Nigeria  held  first  and  second  places, 
respectively,  with  the  Congo  ranking  third  in  inportance .    The  expansion  of 
the  entire  pain  oil  industry  in  this  country  will  increase  exports  in  the  ' 
future  to  the  extent  that  the  Belgian  Congo  expects  to  naintain  its  position 
as  leading  exporter. 

INDIAN  COMMITTEE  TO  DETERMINE 
VEGETABLE  OILSEED  UTILIZATION 

Realizing  the  inportance  of  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oils  in  the  donestic 
economy  and  foreign  trade  of  India,  the  new  Governnent,  on  October  16,  1947 
inaugurated  the  "Indian  Oilseed  Committee"  to  investigate  the  problems  of  ' 
narketing,  prices,  and  transportation  "both  within  and  outside  of  the  country, 
a3  well  as  long-range  production  and  development  programs. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Committee  is  to  determine  whether  India 
should  endeavor  to  increase  donestic  utilization  of  oilseeds  "by  expanding  the 
crushing  industry  and  exporting  the  surplus  oil,  or  revert  to  the  pattern  of 
pre-war  economy  under  which  oilseeds  wore  an  important  export  item. 

India  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of  oilseeds,  ranking  first 
in  peanut  production,  second  in  rape seed,  sesame  seed,  and  castor  beans .  In 
pre-war  years  this  country  ranked  second  only  to  Argentina  in  flaxseed  ex- 
ports and  second  to  Brazil  as  a'  castor -bean  exporter.    In  1938,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  nornal  year,  vegetable  oilseeds,  oil,  and  oil  cake  represented  12 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports.    In  view  of  the  world  shortage  of  fats 
and  oils  and  India's  need  for  foreign  exchange  for  essential  inports  it  nay  be 
found  advisable  to  permit  the  exports  of  oilseeds  for  at  least  a  few  year3.  ' 

NETHERLANDS'  OILSEED  '   .,  • 

OUTPUT  SHOWS  INCREASE  ... 

The  Netherlands'  1947  oilseed  production  ex coeds  that  of  1946  by  approxi- 
nately  500  short  tons,  due  principally  to  a  20-percent  increase  in  the  flax- 
seed crop.    A  harvest  of  378,000 ' bushels  was  realized  compared  with  314,000 
in  1946  and  the  prewar  average  of  5^6,000.    Greater  output  is  attributed  to  ' 
an  increase  of  almost  2,000  acres  and  to  a  higher  yield  per  acre. 

Caraway  seed  production,  estimated  at  5,900  tons,  is  nore  than  two  and 
one  half  tines  the  1946  outturn.  Mustard  seed  is  placed  at  2,700  tons  con- 
pared  with  2,500  a  year  ago  and  the  prewar  average  of  1,600  tons. 

Rape seed  and  poppy  seed  show  decreases  of  8  and  2  percent  respectively. 
The  production  of  rapeseed  has  decreased  rapidly  since  the  record  crop  of 
88,000  tons  in  1944.     This  year's  estimators  1,300  tons.    Approxinately  5,000 
tons  of  poppy  seed  were  harvested,  conpared  with  6,200  a  year  ago. 
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BURMA  EXPANDS  SESAME 
AND  PEANUT  ACREAGES 

The  19^7  sesame  end  peanut  acreages  in  Burma  amount  to  1,325,000  and 
640,000  acres,  respectively,  according  to  the  second  official  estimates. 
The  area  planted  to  sesame  seed  is  11  percent  greater  than  the  final  1946 
acreage  but  8  percent  smaller  than  the  average  for  prewar  years.  Peanut 
acreage  exceeds  last  year '3  by  25  percent  but  is  18  percent  smaller  than 
prewar.    The  sesame  outturn  per  acre  is 'expected  to  be  below. normal,  but  the 
condition  of  the  peanut  crop  is  described  as  good. 

The  greater  part  of  Burma's  sesame  and  peanuts;  is  ordinarily  crushed 
and  consumed  locally,  furnishing  in  the  prewar  period  about  85  percent  of 
the  country's  consumption  of  vegetable  oils.  : 

WORLD  DRIED_ PEACE  PRODUCTION;  DOWN 
'  ( Continued  from  Puge~4~l-3")  j 

UNITED  STATES:    ExpdrtB  of  peaches,  dried,  to  specified  countries, 

1946-4'7  with  comparisons    a/  ■ 


Country 

: Average  : 

•Average  : 

of  : 

: 1935/36-: 

I941/U2- 

•1942-- 

1943- 

:1944- 

1945- 

:1946- 

.    i947-J+>3.  b/ 

destination 

:l939Ao 

:  I945/I+6 

:  44_  _ 

L  UL 

46 

:  Short-  : 

:    Short  1 

"Short : 

"Short" 

.Short : 

"Short" 

["Short! 

._  ghort 

tons 

t  ons  : 

tons  : 

tons 

:tohs  : 

tons  j 

.tons  : 

tons 

France  j 

'    I  919: 

:  50: 

0: 

0: 

■  251: 

c/  I 

;-•/  .; 

C 

Germany 

:    ;  58: 

c/  ;  ;  : 

0: 

0 

:  0: 

1/ 

:  0: 

0 

United 

Kingdom 

:    :     4 52 : 

4,38&i 

3,5^8: 

'5,097: 

10,630: 

:c/  I 

•9,276- 

kk  " 

Denmark 

:    ;  181: 

0' 

:  0: 

0 

■  0: 

r  0 

•c/  . 

0 

Sweden 

:    ; ,    '291  • 

39: 

120- 

:    ■  0: 

:c/ 

C  593- 

0 

Italy 

:   '  11: 

;  198: 

•0: 

63- 

:  395: 

:  530 

:  .  o- 

0 

Netherlands 

:   ;  11+9; 

0/' 

•0; 

0 

:  0: 

:c/  : 

:  2- 

1 

Belgium 

:  49: 

f :    :  166: 

;0: 

0 

:  757: 

75 

:  56- 

> .  55 

Norway 

'  37: 

:    *   .  0: 

■'0: 

0 

:     .  0: 

0 

:  0 

1 

Other  Europe- 

;  12k', 

'  46- 

:0; 

.__J+6 

y  • 

'  130 

: . , ,22 

•  1  .  

Total  Europe 

!  2,271. 

4,887! 

3,528- 

5,326 

12,038: 

735 

:9,954 

:  102 

Canada 

:  773 

108: 

276- 

136 

79. 

32 

:l,I+96l 

Other 

countries 

:  2U5' 

1,214- 

1,451- 

1,874 

•  769- 

1,329 

:1,227 

 _62_6_  

Total  : 

:  3,289- 

:  6,209- 

5,255: 

•7,336 

•12,686: 

2,096 

'12,677' 

:  734 

Compiled  "from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census 


a/  Crop  year  basis,  July  -  June,  b/  Three  months,  July  -  September,  1947. 
c/  Less  than  l/2  ten. 
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COTTON 

COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton- price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current,  rates  of  exchange: 


COTTON:     Spot  prices  of  certa 
and  qualities  in  spec 


n  foreign  growths 
fic  markets 


Market  location, 
kind .  and  quality 
Alexandria 

Ashmouni ,  Good . 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F 

Giza  7,  Good. . . 

Giza  7,  F.G.F. . 

Karnak,  Good  . ..  . 

Karnak,  F.G.F.'. 
Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine . . . 

Broach,  Fine . . . 

Sind  American,  Fine 

Punjab      "     •  289-F, 

Kampala,  East  African 
Buenos  Aires '- 

Type  B  

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5- 

Pima,  Type  1 . . . . 
Recife 

Mata,  Type  5. . . . 

Sertao ,  Type  5. • 
Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/l6" 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables 


Fine 


Date 
19^7 


12-4 


12-5 
12-1+ 


2-0 


Unit  of 

weight 

Kantar 

99.05  lbs 
ti 

n         ..  .:, 

H 
II 

Candy 
734  lbs. 


Metric  ton 

2204.6  lbs. 

Sp.  quintal 

lOl.k  lbs. 
ti 

Arroba  . 

33.07  lbs. 


Sp.  quintal 
101.1+  lbs. 


Unit  of 
currency 


Tallari 


Rupee 
11 


Peso 


Sol 
11 


Cruzeiro 
11 


Peso 


Price  in  Equivalent 
f oreign  :U.S.  cents 
currency  :per  pound 


kk.OO:  36.71 
Ul.25:  3k. k2 

'48.50:  1+0.1+7 
(not  quoted) 


52.50 
1+9.50 

U52.00 

577.00. 
667.OO 
920.00 

2 , 590 . 00 

165.00 
193.00 

125.00 
135.00 

176.50 
138.00 


43.30 
41.30 

17.40 

22.21 
25.67 
35.41 

34.98 

25.03 
30.04 

20.57 
22.21 

29 . 04 ■ 

28.00 


from  representatives  abroad. 


